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Gerald C, Smlth*^* 
, U- S, Department of Labor / 

David V, Tledeman - ^ 
^ Northern Jlllnols University 

Barry E- Stern 
' ^' U, S, Department of Health, Education 

and Welfare 

In February 1976, the U, S^ Office of Education was host through the 
Center for Vocational Education at The Ohio State University to the Second 
Career Education National Forum, Dr, Barry E, Stern arranged the symposium 
presented here for that conference, J 

The Syiaposlutn addresses several loajor Issues surrounding the provision 
and use of career In'formatlon systems, Dr, Smith kicks of^ the symposium ^y 
considering the development "of career Information systems 6n which the S, 
Department of Labor Is currently embarked, Dr^ Tledeman Is middle man both 



presenting several computer- Involved Interactive guidance systems which have 
come Into belmg and suggesting some actions,, on the part of the^ Departments of 
Labor and Health, Education and Wel/fare which are needed to keep thoa^fi develop- 
ments aJM^ sufficiently long for them to becrome self supporting, Fli^lly, 
Dr, Stern raises Issues about evaluation and policy making In^the development 
and support of computer-Involve^ caree'r guidance systems. 
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The U.S. Departtcnt of Labor has recently funded eigkt- States to develop 

■ XCUPATIOriAL INFORMATION SYSTEMS., ThEIR MAJOR GOAL IS TO PROVIDE OUALITY 
OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION TO YOUNG P0OPLE AND OTVIERS ENGAGED IN CAREER 
EXPLORATION AND DECISION MAKING, 

^ - . . ■ 

The uses of these systems are reflected in their objectives; which are; 

, to help students and otviers l^n .about and understand 
career opportunities presently available and likely to 
be available in t>ie future. 

. to help entrants to the labor force becohc aware of the 

hariety of occupations that t>iey may find acceptable 
<-afjd personally satisfying. 

. to enc0li^a6e persons in t>ie process of career exploration 
and decisi'om-making to seek out vocational information. 

. to increase awareness of major sources of occupational 

♦ 

INFORMATION. 

^ T 

, To PWinE SIFPORT FOR RELATED PROGRAMS^ INCLUniMG CAREER • 
EDUCATION^ OCCUPATIONAL COUNSELING^ AND MANPOl'/ER AND EDUCA- 
TION PLANNING, 

ERIC 
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These sfij^ oBJEarvEs also point to some limitation? of t>ie systems/ 
Occupational. iNFORMftTioN systems are not^ nor are they meant to be^ 

TOTAL GUI DwicE SYSTEMS, RaTHER^ T>IEY ARE INFORMATION TOOLS THAT CP^ 
BE USFD BY T>lEMSELVES OR IN GUIDANCE AND CLASSROOM SETTINGS, ThEY ARE 
TOOLS DESIGNED TO PROVIDE RELIABLE XCUPATipNAL INFORMATION ON A TIMELY; 
tjP-TO-DATE BASIS, AND IN WAYS THAT VIIVL HELP TO BRIDGE THE GAP BETWEEN 
SCHOOL, OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING, AND \ORK. ThEY ARE NOT DECISION-MAKING 
SYSTEMS OR TECHNIQUES, BUT T>IEY W-ILL PROVIDE A SOLID BASIS FOR INFORMED 
CAREER EXPLORATION AND DECISION-MAKING, 

The DEVELOPMENT AND (iSE OF OCCUPAT 1 OPIAL INFORMftTION, SYSTEMS ADDRESS THE 
PROBLEM TmT MOST YOUNG PEOPLE ENTER UPON THEIR WDRKING LIVES WITH 
MINlrViL AND OFTEN INCORRECT INFORMftTION ABOUT THE WORLD OF WORK, YeT, , 
THERE IS A LOT OF GOOD INFORMftTION AVAILftBLE THAT NEEDS TO BE PULLd) 
TOGETHEF?, SYSTEMIZED for delivery, and presented FOR USE, It IS TO 

THESE Concerns that the development of occupational information systems 
IS dir^ted. 

Several principles guide the development of the occupat.ional iNFORMftTioN 

SYStERS FUNDED BY THE HepaRTMENT OF |j\BOR, AmON(5 THE MORf IMPORTANT ARE: 

I. CoOPfflMION BET^VEEN PRODUCERS AMD USERS OF OCCUPATIONAL * • 
mrORrViTlON / 



2. Intensive information ■DEVELOp^€NT efforts that maximize 

THE USE OF AVAILABLE INFORMATION ■ ^ 

■ J 

3, Systematic inrormation delivery 

H, DSER services and TRAINING 

& 

I 

5, Cost shw^jng and eventual self support, 

Cooperation Pftvjefn Producers and Users of Occupational Information 

to make the 0 is systems worky cooperation betv€en t>f major producers and, 

USERS ,0F occupational AND EDUCATIONAL INFORMATION IS ESSENTIAL; AND THE 
PROGRAM REQUIRES FORMAL COOPERATIVE EFFORTS BETOEEN KEY -USER AND PRODXER 
AGEfJCIES (i.E.y SCHOOLS^ EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING AGENCIES^ BUSINESS AND 

industry), Minimally^ this includes the State employment service AOENa^ 
THE State education system^ and some local representatives from employer 

AND LABOR GROUPS; PLANNING OFFICES; AND USER AGENCIES SXH AS EDUCATION^ 
MANF^ER TRAINtMGy AND SOCIAL SERVICE AGENCIES, It IS HOPED THAT THIS 
KIND OF COOPERATION WILL MINIMIZE >^RF PROBLEMS THAT ALL TOO OFTEN 
INTERFERE WITH THE REAL NEEDS IN SERVItlfe CONSUMERS. COOPERATIVE POLia 

makinp boards of directors can iron out pifficulties between apencies 
and provide ^e^ns of sharinp their strengths to develop the best possiplf 
■'systems. 



IrrrENSiVE Information PFVEmpMEm- Efforts 
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Since an information system is no better than its cdfiTENTy a'ket element 

OF T>IE NOIS PROGRAM IS TO DEVELjOP A HIGH QUALITY INFORMATION BASE. OIS 
SYSTEMS WILL EMPLOY PEOPLE TO ENGAGE IN SERIOUS INFORMATION DEVELOPMENT 
AND T>IF UbOR DaPARTMENT IS PROVIDING.ASSISTANCE TO HELP THEM LEARN HOW 

TO DO IT, Program funds will not be used to, produce ijew raw occupational 

DATAy BASIC SURVEYS^ OR T>IE LIKE, ThE SYSTEMS WILL LEAVE T>IE ACTUAL 
PRODUCTION OF DATA TO T>lE FEDERAL AND StATE AGENCIES THAT ARE RESPONSIBLE 
FOR -mis AND WILL CONCENTRATE ON COMPILING^ APPRAISING^ FORMATTING^ AND 
DELIVERING T>lE INFORMATION. • 



The OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION DEVELOPED BY T>lESE SYSTEMS WILL INCLUDE 

■ f ■ ■ 

T>IE NATURE OF T>IE DUTIES OF T>lE, OCCUPATION; PERSONAL^ EDUCATIpNALy 
EXPERIENTIAL AND LEGAL REOUTI^EMENTS FOR ENTRY; WAGES AND FRINGE 
benefits; current EMPLOYMENT AND EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK; INDUSTRIES 
THAT USE T>IE OCCUPATION; OPPORTUNITIES FOR PROMOTION OR CAREER 
ADVANCEMENT; HIRING CHANNELS; WDRKING AND ENVIRONMENTAL CONDITIONS; 

DESCRIPTIONS OF EDUCATIONAL OR TRAINING PROGRAMS RELATED TO THE « 

\ ' ' ' 

XCUPATION; AND SOURCES OF ADDITIONAL INFORMATION THAT CAN HELP 

\ 

WIT>I OCCUPATIONAL EXPLORATION AND JOB^ PLAteMENT, 



As WELL AS* TAPPING NATIONAL SOURCES FOR T>£SE KINDS OF INFORMftTION^ * 
INFORMftTION DEVEUOPERS WILLSEEK-OUT AUTHORITATIVE STATE AND LOCAL 

SOURCES. Among the kinds of data available are^ for example^ occupational 

PROJECTIONS^ occupational EMPLOYMENT STATISTICS^ SPECIAL WAGE SURVEYS^ 
APPRENTICESHIP REPtlRTS/ COMPENSATION AND FRINGE BENEFITS REPORTS^ JOB 
BANK OPENINGS SUMMftRIES^ AND OTHER JOB SEARCH INFORmT^OWf 1 

/ • 

INFORMftTION DEVELOPERS WILL SEEK> OBTAIN^ ANALYZE^ AND APPRAISE OCCUPA- 
TIONAL INFORMATION FROM A VARIETY OF PUBLISHED AND UNPUBLISHED SOURCES 
AND FROM INTERVIEJ^/Sf / ThEY WILL SYNTHESIZE THE INFORMATION INTO CONCISE 
OCCUPATIONAL STATEMENTS. In ADDITION^ THEY WILL DIREa THE CONTINUAL 
UPDATING OF THE PREPA^TION OF fjEW SYSTEM COMPONENTS. 

SYSTFMATir Information ^DEbiVERY 

Occupational iNFORMftTioN systems will also b'& concerned with delivering 

TSfORKATION TOUSERS. HeLIVERY of information includes two BROAD 
functions: tosSlNG AND DISSEMINATION ; 

Accessing is t^e stfjategy used to search out and explore occupations, 
infor^v\tion can be" obtained directly. or, through structured search 
proce'^pe? v\m generate lists of occupations related to interests^ 

APILITIE?^ VALUES^ /^JD THE LIKE. ThE SYSTEMS REOUIRE BOTH tVpES Of ■ - ' 
SEA^^Ch STRATEGIES, 



» 

PiSSEMIfWTION CONCERNS HOW AND T>IROUGH WHICH rCDiA C^UPATIONAL iNFOli 
milON IS PRESENTED AND A-VARIETY OF DISSEMINATION TECHNIQUES WILL BE\ 
USED. .They- include COMPUTERSy microfilms^ and PRINTED MATERIALS. 

A WIDE VARIETY OF ACCESSING AND DISSEMINATION PROCEDURES HAVE BEEN 
DEVEUOPEDy BUT IT IS NOT POSSIBLE TO CONCLUDE THAT ANY 'ONE DELIVERY 
SYSTEM IS BEffER THAN ANY OTTHFJ^.- RdR THIS REASON, THE DEPARTMENT'S 
GUIDELINES FOR ^HF DELIVERY COMPONENT OF T>IE OIS SYSTEMS ARE FLEXIBLE. 

There are standards, however^ to 6uARAhn"EE to users easy access to 
the information contained witthin t>ie systems. ^for example; 

, Systems components should be user-operable to foster 
independent usage. 

. The SYSTEMS should be accessible as POSSIBLE IN A 
VARIETY OF SETTINGS T>IROUGHOUT ALL OR MOST OF A USER 
agency's regularly SCHEDULED DAY. 

, Varied ME I DA AND formats for information presentation 

should' BE USED IN ORDER TO COIWNICATE WIT>I INDIVIDUALS 
H\0 HAVE DIFFERENT MEDIA AND STYLISTIC PREFERENCES. 
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. The user shouud be 'able to retrieve desired' information' 
r^vsonabIy socSn after engagi ng the system and be able, 
to vjtalk away from the system with a copy of^ at f^last a 

SUMMARY OF THE INFORMATION. ' ■ ' 

i iNFORMftTION DELIVERED THROUGH DIFFERENT MEI)IA MUST BE 
COMPATIBLE, . ' ; - 



Also included in the program's standards for information ffel^^ are 

CERTAIN GUARANTEES OF PRIVACY AND QONFTDENJIALITY OF t>ER60NAL DATA, 



ibFR ^FRVtCES AND TrATNING ' 




'SER SERVICES AND TRAINING BY OIS STAFF PERSONNEL WILL BE^Pi?0\ 

These user Services specialists will exp|^in and publicize THE-i^sTE 

TO POTENTIAL USER CROUPS^ CONDUCT- I NS^RVICE TRAINING FOR COUNSELORS Af 
OTHERS^ feGOTIATE CONTRACTS^ AND EVALUATE DELIVERY SYSTEM COMPONENTS. 



Cost Sharing/Self Support 



The nccupATiOMAL Information Systems (Grants Program -will be cqst sharing 

liSER agencies such AS SCHOOLS WILL ASSUME THE DELIVERY AND EQUIPMENT- 
COSTS, -STAtE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS WILJzTAKE OVER THE FUNDIN^TjJE 
GPJVDUAlt PHASE-Oirr OF FEDERAL FUNDlNGy^^/ COUPLED WlTK^E . "LOCAL ' 
FINANCING. OF INFORMATION DELIVERY WILL RKULT IN EFFECTIVE, -EFFICIENT 
OCCUPAptNAL INFORTWTION'SY^t^ OR NONE AT ALL.- / 
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It'WOLUXSEEM that the TIEVEUDRMENT OF OCCUPATIOmL INFORMATION SYSTEMS^iS 
STRAIGHT Fft^ARD AND ISSUE FREE. NOT SO; ISSUES ARE LEGION^ BUT MOST ARE 
AMENABLE TO S^LUTlON'OR RESOLUTION. I'D LIKE TO MENTION JUST A FEW ' 
ISSUES AND V/HAT WE MAY BE DOING WITH THEM. 



First is the fact tmT the NOIS program is a limited effort. Because 

♦ 

T^JS IS A ^EW AND PRETPy MUCH UNTRIED PROGRAM. WE ARE ^WORKING WITH ONLY 

EIGHT States. A major issue is whether or not the effort should be 
•expanded. Our current strategy is to take a wait and see posture. " To 

assess the results of the initial efforts and decide where no GO FROM 
THERE. I.'e may FUTC ADDITIONAL PRDJ)ECTS AND V€ mOift TWT AS' A MINIMUM 
WE WILL PROVIDE THE RESULTS OFxTHE EIGHT StATE EFFORTS TO OTHERS mO 
mY WISH TO DEVELOP SIMILAR SYSIIEMS, 

Another issue is how to mak^ the systeAs^complete in terms of botw- * 

OCCUPATIONAL A^EDUCATIONAL INFORMATION.\ThE MAJOR 'tHRUST OF THE, 
CURRENT EFFORT .I.S TO DEVELOP QUALITY OCCyPATIQNAL INFOR^WTION. - An 
ISSUE THAT NEEDS TO BE ADDRESSED IS THAT OF DEVfeUOPING EDUCATIONAL 
INFOR^V\TION. To THE EXTENT POSSIBLE THE NOIS GRAWTEES WILL TRY TO : 
DEVELOP EDUCATIONAL INFORMATION BUT SERIOUS THOUGHT \|EDS TO BE GIVEN 
TO THF rnUCATIONAL INFORWTIOM SIDE OF THE EQUATION. Ad'WAYS TO INTE-ft 
GRATE AND BRIDGE THE TWO DIFFERING Klhfos OF INFORMATION., 



Also to be effective infohmStion system^ should be u5ed in places where 

TVIEY Wia-DO THE MOST GOOD. An ISSUE 1$ HOW TO MOST EFPEQTIVELY USE 

ois's in counseling and classroom settings, experiences in the eigkt 
States will provide useful techniques and a basis -for cook-booK recipes 

FOR USING'SYSTEMS EFFECTIVELY./ CAREER EDUCATION AND COUfJSELORS CAN 
HELP IN THIS AREA BY LEARHING ABOUT USBS AND LIMITATIONS OF OIS's'AND ■ 

FINDING CREATIVE WAYS TO INTEGRATE THEM WITH THtjR ACTIVITIES, 

' \ - 

A FINAL ISSUE IS^ WHAT GOOD IS AN OJS?' ASSESSMENTS/ EVALUATIONS^ AND 
RESEARCH PLANNED BY HOIS SHOULD S^ED LIGhTT ON QUESTIONS^ OF EFFEC^VENESS 
Am nkiP TO IMPROVE DEVELO^Em'AL EFFORTS AS WE GAIN ftJRE AND MORE 
€XPER^ENCE, ' ' * ' ' , 



THE IN-FORMING OF. CAREER:. A STRUCTURE ' " ' . 

■'■ AND ITS OPERATIONAL-NEEDS* 

David V, Tledeijaan : ^ ^ 

Northerfi Illinois University** • 

Filing, and lu-Eormation . 
A filingi problem exists e\^ery time folkkind have two or more facts/data 
which are relevant to^an anticipated or l^ter ocjcurring situation, Folkkind 
ordinarily rely upon' Just memory for retrieval of facts/data when invoking 

V 

them in. the solution of current problems. But theje are more difficult and 
powerful Ways to relate facts/data to current problems* * 

I*he power exhibited by the accurate and complete recall of facts/data 
have motivated folkkind I) to articulate facts/data, 2)^ to preserve them In 
logical sets, ahd 3) to enable their recovery in relation to anticipated ysage* 

Various forms "of inscription of facts/data such as writing, printing, card 

■ , - ■ ■ N. ' - . ' ■ 

punching, and magnetic- tape encoding have arisen as means for folkkind both to 
complete and to keep "their articulations.. Tables, graphs, letter files^ da^t'a 
files^ manuscripts, books, data processing organizations >^ an^ libraries have 
airlsen as'^mfeans'to aggregate and to preserve that which folkkind have artic- 

ulcfted* ' finally, cataloguing^ Indexing, and seatch strategies have also arisea 

i 

to aid recovery df such pfesarvod articulations when needed. 

Memory and filing are' powerful means by which each of uq guides our present 

relationships with our environment so that a part of our intellj^g^nce ^ the 
■ ' ■ 

lessons of the past, exists in our actions, Ther^ are, of course, other functions 

~ 1 ^ ^ * — I 

'* Presented at Second National Career Education Forum sponsored by The Center 
for Vocational Education at Washington, 0.C., 11 February 1976,. 

Dr. Tiedeman directs the ERIC Clearinghouse in Career Education. , || 



of intelligence which determine whett^er Anrfonned ^formed itls^e,"^ that is) 
activity proves effective and even has power* These additional intelligence 
functions involve th^ capacity intuitively 1) to frame present circumstances 
as if they can be disarticulated and mastered, -2) to InVoke past experience to 
suggest so^e solutions to the achievement of goals within the conceived 3it4ia-^. 
tion, 3) to keep the totality in some kind , of pattern to- which minute 
minute 'experiences In pursuit of it^divj.du^l purpose can be related to exprgcta- 
tions, and ^) to aajsess the expected and the experienced an ways such that 
sound J^udgments axe made about achievement (a) of thai whwh is desired or 
(b) of Revision in the desire and its implem^tsttve incepqlons* / 

Folkkind who collaborate greatly , enlarge ' their indivi>dual capacitiee to 
^use Intelligence in personal actiViiy once^articulatiOn ensues J i'or instance, 
once you or lo articulate something, the other can take-advantage of it provided 
the other has it available and can understand it» Such collaborative forms of 
in-formation largely prove successful to the extent thQt 1) prior useful 
articulations are assembled and made available, 2) Conventions ekist for their 
encoding which can be mastered by another who wants to use them, and 3) common ^ 
search strategies are enabled which can be augmented inventively individually 
but in their original form off^r enoMg^h value to keep aggregates, of individuals 
coalesced as groups coming back to the srticulated and stored facts/data* 

It is not easy to arrange a collaboratively useful resource which capaci- 
tates the in-forming of career Is designed above* I address eome of^these 
difficulties ne^t because their solutions are required in arranging a collabor*- 
ative relationship between an individual and a comput^ particularly designed 
to^ facilitate and capacitate the in-forming of career* ^ 
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* Difficulties Encountered In Organizing a 
Collaboraglye Resource for the In-forminR of Career ^ 

Folkklnd must master '-tjaelr capacity for^declslon making In o;:^J^^to 
achieve In^formeQ. careers . Decisions presume choice (Tledeman and Midler- 
Tledeman, 1975); Capacltatlon. of folkklnd's capability^ for decision making 
therefore requires ^opportunity f6t choices which are both ,o£ general and of 
career relevarfce. Althdugh^-^^re persons know that choices exist aijound 
them f rolI^^I^eslerit to moment, unawar^ or fearful persons either fall to identify 
opportunities for choice or defend against their consciousnesses of them. Be-* 
cause of the large amount of unawareness and fear of career choice In the 
United States^ ve go to considerable lengths to protect {>ersonb ajtalnnt bad 
eonst^quencefj tlior^by miny t imc'» rt*llt*v|ng porfionu of both opptjrtunltx and 
Iciirnlng oxporU^ncH* In deflfilon maklnf^, Hrnct*, the mofjt fundamerttal prerequl- 
sites In organizing a Tq^ouvcc for tbt* ln-ft>rmlng of career iirr flrftt to 
convince the country that choices ane necessary If human decision making Is to 
ensue, next to allay the fears of those who realize a need, to try but fall to 
make the effort, and finally to wake up the many persons who are asleep to the 
opportunities for choice In living and In career*. 

For those who a^e awake' to opportunity for choice In career decisions^ the 
next problem gets to be that of providing each a file of fadts/data relevant tC* 
the several educational and occupational - choices which muat^. be md'der during the 
furjther In-formlng of career by engaging In understood declsloti making* Such 
flies must 1) be provided Inexpensively, 2) be current, 3) develop capacity 
for students to put choices in Individually desired relationship to each other 
rather than only those relationships, dlptated by the ^jlstlng categorizations 
and the bound or filed arrangements o£ facts/data, and 4)^ include other than 



local assemblies of opportlinltles so that learners' choices arejiot, llml'ted * 
to their neighborhoods, 

Art acfdltlonal filing irequirement exists In career decision making, nametly 
that of relating education and occupation, The translation of what one kfiows 
Into whBt one might do requires a ^able which has so far not been made avail- 
able to Individual users. The translation of what one,has^done Into what one' 
wants to know next' has also not been rendered Into a table with which Indlvl- 
duals can Interact to pragram relationships with wi^lch tJ^ey want to experiment, 
Thti result Is that a resource' of considerable potential value bo capacltati^on , 
of the In-forraed career Is bo far limited to those deciders who do this ^ 
their mlnda , not made available as a public resource enabling citizens tp 
work at this higher level of career declslofi majclng. 

Once choices of a general^ and career nature become available to learners 
and onre previously articulated files of facts/data about education and occupa-^ 
tlon becomt! more Integratlvely available, the United States will have empowered 
a resource In which learners' comprehension of decision-making development can 
become more common and more wldel>ii used, particularly In relation to the In- 
forming of careers. However, the mastery of the self lies between the Individual's 
desire to decide and the use of the facts of another In the personal decision. 
The needed self mastery Is realization that the articulations of another can In 
no way decide for a person. Filing systems cah capacitate this realization 
provided they 1) offer learners opportunity to decide, 2) let thera experience 
their efforts to give decision to the fll^, but 3) not permit them to complete 
their decisions without ultimately becoming- responsible for them. In achieving 
the latter condition, th^ fllfe system haa, tb be arranged so tliat Individual usera 
can engage In some of the categorization and Insight experiences which the person 
enjoyed who was permitted to put his oj: her articulation at dlsposal^of another 
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person. Only understanding the turning of facts/data into In-formatton -yields 
comprehension Xyf the position of the self In lesdlng the deciding life and In 
applying that realization to the pursuit of career* 

Individual and Computer Relationships 
for the In-formjnR of Career/ 

We who Individually maintain letjier and book flies frequently experience 

the large discrepancy , which exists between the storing of articulated facts/data 

and thp bringing of the previously, art Iculated to bear on an laaii^ of th^ moment* 

For Instance, we ordinarily file latters by the names or organizations of their 

senders* We thereby facilitate their recall by those primary terms. Jlowever, 

should we want all the letters we wrote on a given day or should we want all 

'-^ 

the lett^fg we wrote on th6 In-formlng process, for Instance, we then find our 
file system wanting because we ordinarily fall to cross reference letters In 
flies* 

Polkklnd have. turned to the .computer to provide and use cross referencing* 
Items which are filed on computer tape with deep coding of content can rea'dlly , 
be recovered from an entire file of such Items with great speed and little 
trouble provided one Is able to bear the expense* The Educational Resources 
Information Center . (ERIC) Is a good public example of this principal* ERIC 
. flies the documents It accessions in association with many descriptor and 
identifier* terms. Multiple coordinate Index searching of the computer tapes on 
which such items are stored then yields relatively exact Identification of a 
fairly specific desired set of documents which In about 90% of .the cases will 
also have microfiche copy of the original documents available for later perusal. 
Key-word- In-con text search systems do even better than thls-slnce, without prior 
cross referencing, they permit search of more detailed files such as titles, 

5 . 

17 
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abstracts, or tables of, contents to Identify documeg^s containing the words 
of direct Interest . 

Any computer system can be used o second or more time once an initial 
use has occurred. However, when later use is markedly delayed as is ordinarily 
the case with a batch-processing computer system, the. advantage of repeated use 
dwindles and generally disappears. For inst'anCe, a learner who wants to 
identify the occupations satisfying a specific set of coordinates which was re" 
vised after his/her first unsat is f tocy printout, is likely either to forget 
or not to care about the second printout* returned after two weeks in relation 
to his/her revised set of coordinates. Polkkind's propensities of this nature 
have motivated development of what is termed on-line inquiry of computer systems. 
On-line computer systems certainly provide much^ore immediate response and 
frequently provide almost instantaneous reapon^Ep depending upon their programming 
and then existing user demand. 

As^might be expected. Individual and computer relationships pro^ramwit^d for 
in-forming career have run the gamut of possibilities in experimentation. Some 
yof the earliest systems to reach the commercial condition were batch processing 
systems for finding colleges which met a set of Individually elected but pro- 
.grammatically condensed coordinates. Most of these systems, with the exception 
of the Pregon Information Access System which is ur^derwritten by the State of 
bregon, have gone out of existence according to Harris-Bowlsbey (1976). The 
necessity both to have repeated trials relatively soon after initial trials^and 
to know what Is going on as one specifies a s6t of coordinates yielding a 
satisfying choice seem to motivate persons to spend a buck for satisfaction 
rather than to waste fifty dents for an all Inclusive list which falls to cause 
movement toward specification . 

6 
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The inte rac t ive career guidanc e Byeteom probab ly experiment ally 
originated as early au the batch proceecilng ejycitemti* Houever, a few <}f the 
Interact Ivc career guidance ey 6 tenuj have actual 1 y progretjued Into a fjuuiewha t 

i 

9 tab 1l^ commcrcla 1 market and are utlll being u£jed today. Tht* enduring Inter- 
ac tive paree^r guidance fjyu tcmt^ InC lude the Edueat lona 1 and Career Inf ormat Ion 
System^ Ctiidailce I n-f ormat Ion Syotiim, Compute rl :tyd VocatlOnill Pn format ion 
System, and the Syatem'fpr Interactive Culdance and Information. Harrlrj and 
Tlodeman (197^) deBCrlbe (;ach e>f the«re nyfitemfj an recorded In Exhibit 1 of 
the liandout along v/lth Karr l»i-B<>ul dbey Si neuetit and Imprtwed Interactive 
computer fiyHtem, Dltuovor, whlcti Ih described In Ivxhlblt 2 of the handtrnt . 

d^l tJUjjTO 1 JJ^f^df; ' 

When you contjlder the t-xliJtlng career guldanee oyntemij Involving comp^tcrfi 

In their entirety, you reall:^^ the Hmall extent to which computet ((jmpjinlefl, 

educational departments In pur HcvcrjU levcln of ge>ve rnment , and Ind Ivltlua In 

have coalcBcad to bring Individual and computer re lat lonahlpfj tcj a level wticre 

tliey , are widely useful for the- In- f (jrma t Ion of cartM^r, Ttio following roqutre- 

mcntfj will have to be met In the feu yearn In order for our fiorlt'ty to 

progress towards realization of a relationnhlp between citizens and ccjmputerO 

adit^quate to' the In-formlng of career: 

1- Sellers of first-generation career guidance ay^Jtemp will have 
to continue to develop understanding and sales for Interactive 
computer relationships In career guidance bo that an Informed public 
/ will exist for the second-generation Discover when It becomes avnll- 

^ble , 

2. The goal of In-^formed careers for all will have to be Incorporated^ 
Into the priorities of the Department of Healthy Education and 
Welfare so that additional leadership and Initiative can be gener- 
ated for Dlscover'fl development and Infusion Into our society, 

'3, Thfi hfdtlonal Science Foundation will have to collaborate with new 

leadetdiilp In DHEW In picking, developing and Implanting, a computer 
. system for the Inexpensive support of educational technologies. 
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A* The Departmento/of Health, fiducatlcn and Welfare and of Labor • 
will hove to toR^ collaborative reoponslblllty for the construc- 
tion and maintenance of adequate educational and occupational 
job flleti reopect Ively p ^ " 

5. Dlocover will have to be completed and reprogrammed for ojicra^ 
tlon In the oyotem then supported by the National Science 
Foundation* 

6. CoGcoded longitudinal otudleo of the In-forming proceoo will 
have to be initiated la aoooclatlon wtth Dlocover In order that 
wo may achieve the fine tuning of Dlocover which will un^ 
doubtcdly ha needed for it r'ellobly to cauoe In^formed carpers , 
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feXHIBIT 1 

^- BRIEF DESCRIPTIONS OF CURRENTL^EXISTIHC DOMINANT 
COMPUTER- 1 HVOy/liD CUIDANCEC SYSTKMS IN THE UNITED STATIC 



I , Direct Inquiry Sy eJtcmc without Monitoring ' ^ 

* A, The Guidan ce -Infortnat4on S^Eit^t*m (CIS) l!j a commercial yyfJtom which 
made uQm of aomc of tUc i<ivat} ^-mployc^d in tin* Inf9nQation Sy»tc*m 
, f or Vociit lofinl Ueciuionn^ Tliln nyntt^m, turrently m^irkcti^d hy Tlmt* 
Sh^re Cor |>orji t Ic^n anil Kouf^liton-Mi f f 1 In, io ^ dlroc t Inquiry tiynt em 
ultliout monUcirlnf^. It olft'frj tlit- xinw an Interact Ivo fi<;nrcli ol 
four (jnta llh*tj by t-nU'rlng cotlt'tl t liariic tcrlijt ic « wlilcll arc 
cxplfiln4*d 111 Lht* unrv uvuwxaX * Thtvu- fllrri arr two antl loiir-yt^ar 

c:t>l 1 c*84*fi in the Unltetl ^tiitrf;> rjpi-c 1^ 1 IscimI riihodlrj In wmc rc'f^lonrj^ 
or rupat lonfj , find (Infant lal iild^K utiVT riMclvr^ both a ll^it (if 

opt iontj iinci dofjc r 1 pt ive Inf tfrmt ir^n almi^t rac ti. (^ur rrn t t tuA ttt 
thr riynt tin 1 rs /Sc l>t-r lift et'n^ni4niil im*- , or 0 ) , Of) j'rr Imur . Fnr 
f ur t lic-r Inf orm^it inn , wr 1 1 r U> 

Tlnic IJtuirr f*t>rfjtjr*it Ion 

Mianc'Vrr ' * 

^^^w Hiimpt^hl r*- ^ 

IK The (>rt*j^t>n Inf^orirtut Inii At ct-no *;^tJtt%i (OIA^O in n raatrwlclo ijyr)tt-m In 
Oregon, U lr> *in Intorjr t Ivr *llr*-t l ,lnt|ulry fiyot*in without mtmltorinft, 
opc^ratliift on 1 UM Jinl tU^wlrtC t'n Uiirtt romj^iilrrn with t ypcn/r 1 1 i^r 
ti'rj^-nfilei, Ttir rjyrjtrfo liara nin componrntrj: ii) (JtlK.ST, an on-llnt* 
a^fctit Iniinji 1 Ti* uhl c h arj^i 1 nt n tmr r 'i to nfj^rhri In t rr<'rH ti an<l nl)i 1 It ivn , 
IraclinK to t Idrn t If 1 r at 1 t^n nl upat lonn In t lir <lat a file whlrh 
i\*ivr thr char iU t *-r I 'it 1< n dm j rrd hy t hr uf^r r , h) inf ormat ion ahout 
oXcupat Ion/; /aclr* trd hy tlu- iinrr, Inc ltidlnK loriil m/inpower data, c) In- 
fo;)?!!!*! t ion ji hoot tralnlriK '>i'p**r n>n 1 1 I within the fitatis d) biblio-. 
fCrapliy of r rf t^ftMit r ma t rr 1 j t f nr f iirthrr Inf omul t Ion, e) taped 
Intervlrw?) with wc?rlw*rfi Jn vinrh of thr ?30 omij^nt lontJ in the data* 
filial and f) al p**rfiont^ whti arr wllllnf^ to dincuBH their occupations 
with ntudrnt'i* thr ^yrju-tn in < rifU Inp, approximately $2.00 per student 
hour of ufir, 

Direct Inqu iry Syntrmrj with ^yntrm Monitor Ing 

A. The Com putor\i^'',d Vocational Information SyBtem (CVIS)j developed by 
JoAnn ilarr Iff .Ind (v>llraBurf3 nt Wlllowbrook High School in Villa 
Park* Illinois, makr^ t>f an IBM 360 or 370 computer and cathode 
ray tubofl. (VIS a dirrct inquiry with monitoring system* The 
syntem hafj thrrr dtwt ioc t part*?: "the guidance V»ystem, the computer- 
QBSlnted inntrurtion nyt;t(?m, and the administrative system- The 
guidance f^yritom liart trn fsubfiyBtems:'' vocational exploratl;pn at junior 
high levrl with a^i^oc latrd virtual materials; vocational exploration 
at secondary F;rhcH»l lovrl; ftiur-year college information and search; 
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cQiiQiunlty college information and search;, technical school in- 
formation and search; apprenticeship information; militaty in- i^^^ 
formation; locaX ^ob seatch; financial aids'^search; and studj^nt ^ 
registration. The CVIS system is in public .domain and has been 
broadly distributed; it Us currently operational in 122 sites in 
the United States, Current cost per student hour at the terminal 
is $1,92. An active consortium of CViS users maintains its data 
flj.es atjd shares in new developments* Further information about 
the CVIS system can be obtained^ from; ^ ' ^ ' 

Mr, Enzo Giuntol i 
V WUlowbrook" High Sc^hool 
U50 S, i^Jrdmorc 
Villa Park, llUooiu 60181 

II, TU' hUiuatloci and Cart'cr y^^^Jky^^ (KCllCS) ti dlrort inquiry ^ 

Myrjira with monltoringp wau originally drvt'lopi'd by x\vc IBM 
f;orpor«ition. H luin bt^en given to ttu; .State o( Mirhij^on ^yid 
opi-r*it iomil Jo ^'^UMfiij^n^^^r^i^^f"^ SGh<^0l Dltjtrlc t in FUiit, 
M*0|lg^tfi, dt'^ndpneitttj fjncl ciodifit^ationu thr oytjtco are 

undiTwuy iit thr tjltt* of ^)prrfttton.\ KCKS lU, tlie latrtJt vcrtjlon, 
maki'u une of n liitltode ray tube* terminal^ a microfiche reader, and 
an lUH 360" 'jO machine. KCES provtdco four on-line component tj and 
one off-lint componcntp Tht; on-llnti bneo arti exploration of ^00 
ocrupatlono with Job duty oamplos, exploration of -AOO post^secpndary 
majoru* and teaching and practice of (lecision maKing. The off-line 
component is a batch-procfiss search of educational' institutions, 
including four-year colleges, two-year colleges, and technical^ 
specialized schools* Further detaill^d information can be obtained ^ 
from; ^ ^ 

^ H Mr. Alva Mallory 

Genesee' Intermediate School District 
Flint, Michigan 

Cp The S^yste m for Interactive ^ Guidance anj. Information (SIGl) is under 
development and field test at Educational Testing Service, in 
Princeton, New Jersey, This sy&tem, unlike the others described 
here, is specifically designed for community college students. ' The 
system offers four subsystems: a) Values, b) Information, c) Pre- 
dict;ion, and ii) Planning, The first' describes 10 occupational values, 
assists the user to weight th<Rm, and identifies occupations which may 
fulfill the aser*s combination of them, Tne second subsystem provides 
information about occupations selected- by the user; the third allows 
the user to receive predictive statements about probability of success 
in given courses or curricula related to his occupational choice. " 
The fourth assists the user with specific step-by-step planning 
toward impl^entation of career choice. The system is desigr^ed to 
operate on a ^tand-alone PDP^ll minicomputer with multiple cathode ray 
tube terminals* Further detailed information can be obtained fro^: 

Dr^ Martin K^tz 
Educational Testing Service 
o Princeton, New Jersey i 
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BRIEF DESCRIPTION QjfTaE MODULES BEING D^SIGlfo FOR 
^ THE SECONDARY SCHOOL COMPONENT OF DIS5;0VER^n^ 
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. i • • ■ 

The user will enter this component thtdbgh an entry module In which he 
will be Identified, w^lll receive instructions about how to use the sytiteiUi 
vwill be introduced to the content of the modules, will ri'vlew his lafjt iJtiC 
of the systfiiD (if any), ai\d will be f^ulded to an appropriate* bi^ftinning 
point, A^T In thi* (^r/jdi* < oiQf>ani*nL , thf uwer may ilioorji* whi'ri* hi* winhi*!i 

to hrKi"*evi'n If H .Ifi not in ($,4fepUifi with rjyrj t rtn r<M onin**nflfcit 1 on » Viw 
iiU)dij)iMi nt thlr> compoppRul ,>ri' iiri iollowr: *u\(J wjll l>r fJU(*(irtJt rd In Ihi* ofdtT 

lA, WllAX A]U: flY VM.tn:jj7 ' {Valur ClarltlriitlmO ' ^ 

Thhi tnoJulr r(Kiti)ln£j i\ numhi*r of i*xpi*rienci*f) which li*ad tho uiirr to 
think ahtiut what a value Ifj, to analyi:'^ his own fjet of valueop and 
' ti) decide upon actions which Implement those value^^ The last part 
of the module proposes ten values related to occupations, based on 
the reaearch of Dr* Martin Katz of Educational Testing Service* The 
student raties the Importance of each pf these ten values to him and 
^ may then ask the computer to search its data file for Qccupat:ions 
^ wl)lch can provide the combination and weighting of the values as- 

signed 'by the user. The summary of work values is retained for later 
use in tha system. 

IB* HOW CAN/1 MAiCE A DECISION ? (Hoy To Make a^ Decision)^ 

This module assists the user to become aware of various kinds of 
decision-making styles. The Planful Decider process is tiaught, and 
a variety of exercises are pbsed for practicing the steps of planful 
decision making.^ 

IC, HOW ARE OCCUPATIONS CLASSIFIED ? (Classification Systems) 

This module presents the world of work by way of two organizing 
principles: the data-people-thingjs division used in the Dictionary 
. of Occupational Titles , and Holla^d*s six groups* A number of 
exercises are presented to give tne student practice at using these 
classification systems; t;he student's responses are monitored for 
the purpose of providing more instin^ction if needed. 

2A. PRACTICING DECISION MAKING - . 

This^module allows the user to construct a decider in the age ranges 
of 15-20, 20-30, or 30-AO and select the types of problems with which 
^ he wishes his decider to deal. Then problems are posed which ar^ 
typical of the age range selected by the user, and the system 
monitiors the process by which the user makes a decision about the 
resolution of these problems* 
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2B- CAREER DECISION GAME ' - 

Thl3 module Is a raonopo|y-l ike game designed by che DISCOVER team 
which may b(r played by one or two players-' In the beginning of the 
game., the student 1b introduced to chc concept: of weighting ^^alues> 
He is invited to place relatlvt^ weight on three poss^iblc ^oals: 
income, rect>gnltlon, and happlneos. ^Winning his career decisloft* 
game conaiBCs o{ reaching the number of pointo under each of theau 
three cat<!8t>rlcfj to tl»e decree at wtiirh he naid they were important 
to h^m, Thv g*mt< i*j playt*d by the uut^r hy moving forward on a board 
bci^Ejed on the rnniitm "throwlj^K thr die" by the* etjcaputer- The 
* u{}Aci*ti oil wt* U h the iMjer laodt: may |>rovide him with an opportunity 
ti^^^ike dr< Jfiluhri ^tniut rhoh v i>f \>i iup^tlon^ edui.dt h^nul optlonfjj 
(Kie til hMrjure tiDi', f>r Mfe rjtylV* On the r>thvr h^nd, t)»ey cmy 
J> rin\t\t'i hi:::! to ^sooi* ol nie'r^ t-vt^nlrj, f>ui h t*» uiienpettt^il tirthu<Uf;i 

^nc«t**'* ti*<l ^oppi*rLtiJiit lor;, miA ii.iyt::ent <>I him ctjfjlt let: m^Ai tia hovirilnt^, 

whi*<h fjHoV^ hija b*tv4^ laorv tontrril over hlft I U'e than the 4<o|>uter'r; 
roUhu: lit the dii' lUlordri* tlie w^iy In Wh h h. dei IVi tooa ttrr oiulv o^ 
. the *'<leeide" f3f|tiare« fauiy jdd fjotntu tfiward ihe v*Ui*er; ior whlrh Uui 
pli*yerfi are pUoylnK the gnme - TJie fiaint- enthi when tlie |>hiyer hafj 
received thts <5Corttt whlt:h l»e tui« [jet ft>r himoelf under the eatep,orletJ 
of income, rccof;nitlon, nnd happineD«- 

2C- BROWSING OCCUPATIONS - ■ " 

This module makes usi^' of the Holland c loasl f icat ion system prusent^jd 
in Module IC, as an organizational structure; by which the user can 
browse the world of work- The module allows him to touch any point of 
the Holland, hexagon and ro be presented with a list of occupa'tions which 
fall in that particular segment of the cfrctUar world of work- The 
user may select titles from the list and ask for related occupational 
titles> work duties and activities- 

3- UHAT^'ARE KY INTERESTS AND COMPETENCIES ? (Self-Explorat ioa) 

This module is John Holland's Self-Pi rected-Search administered and 
scored on-lme- This instrument is a self-report of the user's career- 
related interests, experiences, and competencies. These data> Col-' ^ 
lected via the Items on the instrumei\t> result in a three-letter code, 
which is a summary of the user's vocational personality- This code 

and its meanings are carefully explained to the user* 

♦ 

A- "MAKING A LIST OF OCCUPATIONAL ALTERNATIVES (List of Occupations) 

' This module provides the user with a list of occupations which appear 
to be consistent with the vocational personality indicated by the 
three-letter code explained in the previous module-^ The computer 
searches its data file to produce lists of occupations which have^ 
relative degrees of consistency with the student'^s code, based upon 
Holland's theory of vocational choice and his Occupations Finder . 
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a local company, tecfhnical School, coqmiunity cplleg^i <;ltmt±Tttilne 
education program, colJ^ege, military progtdm, at apptentjpceshl^- 
Planning may /a^so irtvolve finding appropriate local ^orid&, grants, 
or scholarships, Th^ completion of the foutth step involves Very 
sophisticated seariheA \an4,Wt^afction with nine latge data files. 
These same data files are used for the counselor support system. 
The user may enter this module and go directly to any of these 
search programs or tecall information about any of the schools or 
ijrograms in the file without going*£hrough the complete mddtf^f^ 
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In a bioenteiinial year, it seen© altogether af^>rtpriate'to link current 
educaticml issues to the philosophical base^ of the American Involution. 
Since Presi<3ent Ford has already done so by his State of the union Message 
reference to Tom Paine's Comman Sense" it'-s more than apprt^irlate. It's 
downright oorrpelling. 

T?ie fact that we have to be reminded of the need for applying seme ooimOT, 
sens© ds itself a reflection of the fact tJiat too often coimian sense is 
an unocmman oamnoaity. This is no^^re more obvious than in relation tq 
deve\cT)ing policy concerning career information systems. 

Why has oomnon sense about career information been so unoanmDn? Not 
because the basic issues are so oorrplicated, but because exclusive 
reliance on research and evaluation evidence to formulate policy has 
irade them seem oonplicated. And not only oQrtplicated> but carrying 
with them in ity estimation an unbe^faBiv heavy freight of projected 
public costs. ^ 



In the next few minutes, I will try- toViake five points: (1) that in ! 
retrospect Federal policy to invest considerable anounts of taxpayers' ■ 
jnoney in the oorrputeriz^tion of the career guidance process without a prior 
or at least oancurrent attenpt to develop and disseminate to students high 
quality local labor market infcmation was probably a FiistaJce; (2) that 
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sudi a mistake would have been less likely to occur if ther Departments ^ 
of Labor and HE^ had coordinated their efforts in this area; (3) that 
because of this policy it is now difficult to evaluate the OQrrparative 
worth or effectiveness of the various systons, maJdng it difficult for 
potential consumers of these systems, e,g, , school districts, to choose 

among them; -(4) that adequate information bases have not yet been estab- 
lished in the vast majority of States and local areas, resulting in^ the 
preposterous situation where career education Qxists in rrost places . 
witJiout career information (but rather mtsinfdrmatidfi) ; and (5) that, the 
reason vtiy this problem persists in the great majorHy of States is 
because educational decision-makers have reli^ too mudi on ^valuators' 
logic and research evidence rather than upon their own coninon sense. 

Possibly this latter point is the most luportant and a discussion of it 
win shed some li^t on the others. Perhaps the best yay to clarify this 
issue is to line up some of the key .questions asked by Fedei;al evaluators ^ 
about career infonnation system^ and then determine how useful the answers to 

V 

them wotdd be for policy formulation^ 

All of these are good questions, They should be asked and the answers wiU^ 
indeed, contribute to the policy making process. But answers to th^e^ 
questions alone dbn*t tell you how to assign priorities for public 
funding. Let me illustrate, ^ 

First, evaluators are concerned ri^tly about the extent to whic*i stu- 
denti^use career information systems and whether ai^ good comes from 
siKih use. Fortunately, there is information vMch vdH please the 
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evaluators. Students do indeed use mar^ of the systore whicii ^re 
available, and those who use them tend to score hiqher on ocxjupatlonal 
knowledige tests than those who do not, Furthernore, we have data fron 

the longitudinal surveys of the labor force conducted by Fames and 

associates that kncwledge of occupations among young men is positively 

correlated with e^ly labor marfcet success a? expressed by hourly 

earnings and score on the Duncan Index of occiipatlonal status, even 

even when other possible explanatory variables are cantrolled, including 

♦ 

socioeoonomic status, educational attainment, quality of high sdiool 
attended, measured intelligence', and health oondltlCTi* It would seem 
reasonable to assume, also, that students who make informed choices will I ^ 
enter work i^iiicii is more personally satisfying than if "^Tfey were uninformed. 

Let's say, for the sake of argument, that studies showed no relation* 

ship between the availabitttiy of systems and knowledge of occupations 

an the one hand, and between sudt kncjrfledge and labor maurket success^ 

an the other. Does that n^an that we should not go to the trouble to 

♦ 

develop accurate labor market information on i^c^i to base career 

decisions? I fear the evaluator would sa^, "Vte shouldn't invest in 

i^loping this information until we are sure that people will use it and 

it using it will do t^em soma aood," In iry view, there is a prior , 

Lon ,that should be asked — a ^juestlon that comeSf not from scientl^ 

♦ 

fit^^nquiry, but from our 7\merican systepn of values. And that is, do 
people have a right to know about the ecjonomy in which they live or 
don't they? Do Pjrericans have a ri^t to knew about the nature of work 



in their local cannunitiea and home states or don't they? If the ansiver 
is yes, the next question io, "Does the State have the obliQation tO/ 
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provide citlz^^ with the very best labor market infonnatlon avallob 



Believe it or not^ these prior questions hardly have been addressed by 
the Federal GovQmment4 The "Feds" oAntinue to ask th6 academically 
respectable evaluation questions: hew canW^ be sure that the best 
quality information is collected at the lowest cost? that it is deliver- 
ed efficiently to users? that it is packaged in a form in Oiidi it in 
likely to be, used? and that it vdll be interpreted properly in making 
cal?eer decisions? All good cjuestlonsl But what ever happened to the 
o ca mon sensical notion that in a free society people have the right to 
get accurate information upon whidi to make their life dioices^ whether 
or not they use it or are intelligent about the use of it? Vlhen we 
buy merchandise Gudi as cars or services cudi as health care, don't we 
assume that we have a right to know about what we are buying? Whether 
or not we .make intelligent oonsxjmer decisions ^ don't^we assvime that we 
have a ri^t to get accurate information on whldi to base those decisions? 
And don't we assume that the quality of decisions is no better than the 
informatloiT upon whldi it is based? 

The right to know the facts about the labor market woxild appear to be 

ft 

a hl^ priority item in career education, but it isn't4 Indeed^ under 

O 

the auspices of "career education" much misinformation about the labor 
market is dissCTdnated4 Students tend to get their occtpatlooal infor- 
mation from professionals with very little e^tperience and exposure to 
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non-educational work, or the/ might get If fran a earner resource cente^K 
In the ccJtool whidi freqpjently lncluc3eo any occupational material that 
can bo thrown together, v^their it is verifi/^ or not. Teachers and 
counoeloro might get national occupational information from such ireputable 
couroeo m the Occupational Outlook Handbook Or the Dictionary o£ Occupa- ^ 
tlonal Titles or cono ocamnE^rcial rewrite of the*;e Labor neportment 
publications, but in almost all ^^f the otatea and local areas there io 
no accurate and oarnprtdiensivis labor rnarket information th^ can apprioe 
people of local occupational proopt^rtis, Even if verified national 
information getn to otudents, it tends to be two yearo out of date by 
the time it io published, .National Infonnatlon based ort averaging 
technlquGQ can aloo be quite deceiving, for it might not and frequently 
doeo not recentolo the Iccat occupatlcnali! conditions whidi 

GxiGt, Inaatiuch os moot early career decioionij appear to bo based 
on iJTprrjDsions of the local ond not the national occupational otructurc, 
it would appear that the proviolon of sudi infonnatlon would aPpear to 
bo a nocosBary though not ouffidLent condition for career education. 
Unfortunately, the local information whidi students and their mentors 
get te^ido to be purely subjective and based on personal experience or 
coiTpany advertloinq. 



6 

Career educatdan without localized, uprto-date, and accurate career 
information, theni would appear to be a ddbious activity at best,i/ Yet 
that is what we have* flany career educators claim that it is more 
irrportant for Btudents" to learn the skills of career planning and 
deaiaions'^rnakijng first so that they will know how to process the information 
onoe they get it. But what good is it to process ndslnformatiOTV? tto 
matter hew well students understand the process, knowledge of the facts 
is irrportant, too. Comnnon sense ought to tell' us that process is no 
sxjbstitute for content. Both are irrportant. 

Well, what about s^cme of the other points that evaluators make about the 
development of career information systems? 
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1/ ThosQ who disseminate career information in schools, whether through 
" a system or through an information center housing parrphlets, casetteSf 
the llk^ff night well question how this information was developed, 
Suspi<SjOTS I about the value of the information should be aroused if " 
one or'^more of the following situations is observed: 

(1) that national information only is disseminated and 
that it -is not i5>-dabed at least onoe every two 

> yearn {e,g. , old copies of the Occupational Outlook handbook 
^on the shelves); 

(2) What local or state dat^ if available, is developed from 
pne source only, or if from several sources, it is 

kot s^raised by tedinirally qualified pec^le who know 
hjcw to judge its accuracy, currency, and general! zability 
(<x>unselors and journalist are not equipped to do this) ; 

(3) that the information contained in different delivery 
me<iiia (e,g. , a ifiicxofilm casetbe and a parrphlet) is 
contradictory with respect to the same occupational 
topics, 

\ 
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On the question about do we knew enoxjgh about occupational forecasting 
to purport to dLsseminate accurate projections .to students, ;l wjidd"* 

r' 

QXibmit tha^ oxjr values require us to. dissejninate the most accurate pro- 
jections possible (with the appropriate caveats, of course, J The point 
is tnat people will make their* carefer decisions with some notion about 
the prcibabilities of their getting a job in certain fields, vn^y not 
buttress their si±>jective notions with the most objective evidence 

available? ^{ 

ii - 

On the question about vJiether a systertris the best way to di^stcyiate 
the infiojmation/ as opposed to putting it into the curriculum or into a 

. counselor-oontrolled guidance process, I would sugges^ that a syst;em is 
essential to develop the information, whereas the appropriate method of 
dissemination is indeed a legitimate evaluation question, Oomnon sense 
oxjght to tell us that some syst^ for collecting and appraising occipa* 
tion^ data from a wide variety of sources is essential before decisions 

^ are made about vJiat to disseminate. The amount and -quality of local/ 

state ,occcpational d^ta varies enormously. The State Brploymeni; Service, 

councils of government', city planning agencies, the Bureau of Labor 

Statistics (BLS) and other organizations prodxx^e local occupational 

data, . Some syst^ is needed to weigh the reliability of the different 

data sourjoes. That is, the process by whicii raw data become information 

has to be systematic, and technical ei«perts and the key users of the 

♦ 

information have to be involved with each other in a systematic way to 
make sure that the information is worth disseminating, Qnoe an 
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information baso hdo been eotflbliohedi evaluators can determine whether a 
systCTi isv the best v;ay to dinm^nata it, 'Or if a system does seem 
to be viable strateqyi evaluators con help determine what kind of 
system with the dlfforent ^liwry rnedia and aooessing strategies is 
the most effective, " ^ ^ 

A related point that many evaliiatoro make, and these evaluators t^ 
to oome^fram^such ^ta producing agencies as the Brtployitfint Service 
and BIS, is that there io no value in dsyelpping local occqpational 
information unless tho data baso ia sufficiently rich. Right they are! 
Such oomments, howevftri usually prooide a reoarrmendation to spend millions 
more on new data producing programs. Inasmuch as local occupational 
data does exist, though it in dbviously better and rore oarprehQisive 
in some areas than in othora, doptjn't it make sense to inventory vSiat ^ 
data a ccmfnunity or statesl hafl boforo a decision is made about vAiat new 
data' is needed? A system to dovolop occupational information from data 

which already exists would ptttiofc out these data gBps^ It makes sense, 

■I 

to me^ anyway,, that we must dota^^niftinG what local data we've' got before ' 
we decide how much more is noo<3j)d^ 

Another item in the ©valuator' o nqonda is trying to find out what kinds 
of information <3o students ugo moat to make career choices, and v?hether 
the information which pepplo noed varies with age, sex, educational 
at^nmeht, and occupational aijoignment. Good item! Knowledge of these 

sorts of things, obviously^ will help career information systems develop 

J 

and disseminate to the appropriato groi5>s those kinds of information or 
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topics which are likely to be the irost used and used well. But is 
fcncwledge of the key occi^)4tiQnal topics upon v/hich career decisions rest 
essential or needed before a decision is made to develop an occupational 
information base, I think not, Camcn sense tells us. that differssnt 
people will irtake career decisions on the basis of different occupational 

topics, Tb some people ^w^ges* and opportunities for advancement are irost 
inportant. Other prople base their decisions on the kinds of job duties 
themselves, ^ or on vAiether tiie workUs done outside or inside. To others 
the probability of getting a job in % certain field rrost Inportant, In 
shortf "different folks have different strcAes/' Ooitpr^ensive development 
of all the ooccpa^onal topics that are used is iirportant, OtHerwise, 
someone wiXl get short-^changed, 

A final evaluation itam that I shall touch on is everybo<^'s favorite: 
**IIow do we know that the benefits of a career information system are 
worth the cost?" Ctoviously/ 'we have -to be concerned vj^ith this question 
in the assessment of any kind of public program. Should a cost-benefit 
'Stu(^ be done before career information system^ are established in many 
more states? That d^sendS on what it costs to establish sudh a system^ 
as^well^ as what is costs to do such a longitudinal study. Based on 
some demonstration evidence/ particularly in \he State of Oregon/ it 
seems possible to develop a local/state occtpational information base 

frail existing data sources for somewhere between^$200/000 and $500/000^ 
The exact amount/ deviously/ would depend on the size and labor market 
datplexijiy of the state < I The point is that this kind of mDney is -chicken 
feed when one- considers the nximbar of potential users and the kinds of , 
potential use. Even if one were ;to add delivery costs to this amount/ 
e,g,/ oorrputef or microfilin costs and the cost of training school personnel 
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to use the system, the cost per user per year in most instances is likely 
to be so low (a few ctollajrs) that the' sairple size requir^ to show a . 
oost-benefit would have to be very l£p?ge, Hie larger the sanple, the 
' wore ejtpensive the stu(ay. Conceivably, a stucfy of this nature in I 
a given state [would be as costly as the program itself, noes it irake 
any sense to spend as inuch noney on evaluation as on the program itself? 
Probably not, ' . ^ 

On the issue of disseminating tfte'^best local and state |occcpational 
information available, the F*^ral ^Govemmtoit has done little. Millions 
of ta:<payers' dollars have been spent, however, on the development of 
sophisticated, oonputerized career guidance systems which emphasize 
the process of career decision-making, , Federal policy-makers have been 
so iitpressed with the capability of the cofftputer to store, retrieve, 
and sort through and interrelate masses of data that they tended to 
neglect the quality of the occupational information that was fed into 
the coTTputer. Nfetap^orically , we had a siji^tion where the *'cannon" for 
delivery was far better developed that the "shell" of ^information. 

Though the federal contribution to the development of conputerized 
guidance systems has helped produce some valuable insight into what is 
possible and what is feasible, we' stiil do not know very much about wliich 
systems enploying various ^sunption^ about the career guidance process 
are better than other in terms of client outcomes- Wfe don't knew, for 
exarrple, whether /a value-based strategy for exploring ai^d choosing among 
occupations is better than a worker trait-based strategy, or an interest ^ 
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inventory strategy, or no accessing strategy at all, vie still ndght npt 
krtew yci 30 years. In the neantime, career decision-makers will continue 
to make decisions on the basis of whatever information they have. Camon 
sense instn^ts us to, make sure that these decisions are made with the 
help of facts not nyths, with information not misinformation, F^3eral 
policy, therefore, ought to be oriented tcward providing aj^ occipational 



iriformation base v;hich is worthy of the sqphisticated, methods of disseiiina 
tion which ^taxpayers^^^llars have helpsd develop. The point that 
gi^danoe persannel make, that "information is not enough," is true, but 
process is no si3bstltute for oontent ^ without a good data base any 
guidance strategy or vehicle for dissemij;iation is of limited value. 

At the present time there are tv/o kinds of derronstration activities 
funded by the Federal GoveriTment which suggest new policy priorities 
in the career information system field. One is the Occupational Informa- 
tion SystenB Grants Program of the Departrrent of Labor, which tMs year ^ 
will cost $3 million. The eigl^t states V^irticipatmg in tMs 'pJ^gram 
are now trying to develop the kind of local/state information hase from 
existdUig data sources that I have been talking about. By late tMs 
year nost of the states will have marketed tMs information to a variety 
of user agencies - mDstly high schools and community coll^gSSs r which 
will deliver tMs information to clients in different w^s. The other 
federal 'denonstratiOn activity to keep your eye on is the Educational 
Informatics for Student Choice project of the Fund for the Inprovement 
of Postsecondary Bducatiai (FIPSE) which tMs year will cost about 
$1.3 million. Several of the 27 projects aire concerned with developing 
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and disseminating information about the programs and characteristics 

of postseoondary insitfetutions ^said to link this information to the educa^ 

tion and training requiren^ts of several occupations, 5uch information 

will help- students become more 'intelligent oonsumers^ of postseoondary 

I 

education,. 

A third dearanstration activity wortji noting here is th^ educational 
brokering projects of both WIE and FIPSE, These projects involve 
variously the dissemination of occupational and educatim-trainlng 
dnformation to adults, counseling (including counseling by telej^UDne) ^ 
job seeking techniques, and personal assessment. Much as these broker 
sejTvices for adult learners shew promise^ ultimately they are also 
dependent XBpon higlj quality occupational and educational ;lnfonnation* ' 
Any counseling is more likely to be effective if there is accurate 
iiiformatioan to counsel with, f ^ 

Together the Labor Dept* and FIPSE programs have the essential ' ^ 

ingredient? of career information. Occupational inforjnation is provided 
byg one; education and training information by the pther. The {farmer is 
useful for t^ie individual e^iploring careers; the latter is needed by 
the person vflao has made at least^a tentative career decision and desires 
some formal schooling or training to prepare himself for entry into an 
pccupati6n, J ^ 
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Cannon sense wowld put both kinds of information into ,the same system, 

Hiis is precisely vrtiat occurred in Oregon: Labor provided funds for ^ 

occupational information develqpment; HElf's FIPSE funded the develcpm^t 

of the education-training file- ^th agencies have phased out their 

♦ ^ 
funding^ and the updating of the original information, base is now being 

financed 1:^ user fees, Tftis happy collaboration of the two agencies 

lamentably was not a federal ] idea, Ihe multi-agency consortium of . data 

^ producers (like the Oregon Enployment Service) and data users (like the 
State Education Etepartment and locaj. school districts which use the systan) 
v^hich oversees t3]te Oregoi^ Career Information System must take the credit, 

"I think we "Feds^ could learn mudi from Orjpgon's lexanple of common senSe. 

* On the basis oh the preoeding7&ied(i3sion>^ would argue that a national 
commitment should bfe made to 1) devigflop immediately the best local and 
state occjjpational and educational information by systematically inven- 

' torying and appraising existing data sources; 2) producing new data on 
the state and IocslL level vfriere it can be slram that there are serious 
data gaps; and 3) disseminate such infohtSrion to career decision-^nakers 
through the schools and other social service agencies, and to mar^)cwer ^ 
and educational planners who can use mudi of the ^ame ipformatiOT,. 

How much priority should^ be given to this agenda ootrpared to other 
agendas in the education - work ne:ftjs is^argely a matter of oanimn 
sense tenpered with evaluation evidence^ I have tried to indicate on 
logicsd grounds ,that career and vD<^tional education in the absence of 
accurate, t^j-to-date, and locally relevant career information does not 
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make sense. Not only is it- inefficient and vtnjvist to expect a young 
person to choose a career or select specific vocational training with 
inadequate labor market facts, but it is also difficult to p%i the | 
kinds of vocational traLnir^j^^w^ should be inade available without ojich 
facts. Given the tremendous airount of time that most people spend 
the w^rld of wack, it would seem that the developrrent and dissemination 

of career infionftation is as inportant as ar^ other kind of information 

O ■ 
that is dissendnated in school. 

Happily, evaluation evidence does indicate that occupational Infbnnatton 
makes a differ^ce. Evaluation evidence is less certain atjout the payoffs 
of certain career education curricula, career guidance practices, or 
vocational ^kill training on the high school level. Borne of the funds 
which now si:pport these kinds of- education - wor^^ctivities might well 
be diverted toward the development and dissemination of career information 
instead, 

\ 

Especially in a bicentennial year, we might resort a little more to our 
comnan sense and vise social science to keep our newspapersChon^st, 
Evaluators and statisticians Serve vs well as inpertinent qGastioners, 
They are particularly helpful in determining whether a certain policy 
works and why or why not? Evaluators are leste helpful in determining 



what policy should be, for many of these decj^ions are based can values 
or gut level feelings about what is right, in the area of providing 
better information for career choice, we can conclude that our federal 
technocrats and bureatKnrat^ with their armies of evaluators have not 
asked the right questions. Despite the investment of irdllions of 
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db^lars in career education projects, students in almost all parts of 
the country cannot get answers to such mundane questions as hew nnich 
ooiTptameter operators make in Kansas or how many fiddlers play in Peoria, 

I have not tried to suggest herte that evaluation is not worthwhile, I 
am distrubed/ however/ that the Federal Government has deferred too niuch 
to evaluators who want all the evidence to be in before a J.arger opera* 
tional Federal role is comtenplated in the career information system 
field, OoEntinued esrphasis on researdi, development, and demonstration 
will please the system develc^rs, who have used public money to develop 
their systems, the private consulting outfits, which get paid handsomely 
to answer the hard evaluation questions, and the oarrpanies which sell 
computer or microf^3u services and, which stand to make a tidy profit if 
their career information or guidance syston is widely adopted. Though 
much valuable experience has resGlted from this entrepreneurial activity, 
many of the systems in the marketplace disseminate poor or unverified 
information. The consumer of the information is not vet represented ^ 
and the ag^cies which h\jy into the various systems have little objective 
information with v^iich to oorrpSre the effectiveness and costs of the 
diffejcent systems, 

♦ 

The Federal Government should assure that the best possible occupational 
and education ^ training information is develc^)ed and disseminated in 
all 50 States; and dependent areas- A mechanism to bring this about is 
to provide incentive grants to States to develop their own career 
information systems with federal guidance during the first few years. 
That was the intent of the Labor Depfeurtment 8*state demonstration which 

4 i 
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I mentioned', and this is the kind oC thing which I thiiik oiaght to be 
extended with HEW participation as well. 



Jn summary, the decision to develop reliable, up-to-date occupational^ 
information in a state or local area should not be totally or even. 



value of having the rightTTr* be informed in order to make the most of 
one*s own life choices. Our liberal democratic society, wliose eoonomy 
is in principle prganized on the basis of the free market, values 
efficiency, equality of opportunity, social mobility and freedom of 
choice. Armed with information the common man is supposed to be able to 
make the most of the decisicns that are necessary for his \;ell-being, Vfe 
assume that most of the ills of the society are the ppoduct of ignorance 
and that a little correct information is better than none at all and 



United States, or anywhere else that values freedom of choice, that's 




ce^|i:ainly much better than a lot of incorrect information. In the 



just plain oormion sense. 



^ 
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